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For Friends’ Review. 


MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. IV. 
(Continued from page 579.) 

These English Friends, after an absence from 
the city, returned to attend the Yearly Meeting ; 
and being at the house of Catharine Kallender, 
in Front street, nearly opposite the end of the 
alley in which Rebecca lived, they expressed a 
desire to have her company, and C. Kallender’s 
daughter Hannah, who had been Mary Jones’ 
pupil, (and intimate with Rebecca until she 
withdrew from all companionship,) was sent to 
invite her. Hannah walked backward and for- 
ward across the end of the alley, occasionally 
beckoning to Rebecca, who sat by the window. 
R. J. at length asked her mother’s permission to 
join her young friend, which was rather ungra- 
ciously given. Hannah then told her that the 
English Friends wished her to take tea with them. 
She was now in a strait, whether to avail herself 
of the liberty already given, or to risk a refusal 
from her mother. But, feeling best satisfied to act 
in deference to parental authority, she asked 
leave to take tea at their neighbour's. Rebecca 
was emaciated from the trials and conflicts 
trough which it had been her lot to pass, being, 
‘0 quote her own touching description already 
given, “stricken of God and afflicted :*’ and her 
mother, who possibly already began to relent, 
gave permission. She went, but, considering 
herself unworthy and insignificant, she felt as 
though it were intrusive to place herself in the 
company of such worthies. She was, however, 
well repaid by the comfort and consolation 
which she derived from those dear friends, with 
whom she had not before spoken. It is not 
koown that she ever related the above circum- 
stances more than once, when with much feeling, 
in the latter part of her life,* she communicated 
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*This remark also extends to a part of our last 
cumber, 
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them to one who had for many years been to 
her as a daughter, saying that she could not 
write a full account of her earlier days without 
speaking of her mother as a child ought not to 
speak of a parent. Many years, however, 
having now elapsed, and the reasons for privacy 
being lessened by time, it is believed that a con- 
densed statement of these facts, in connection 
with some selections from her notes and corres- 
pondence, may tend to the comfort and edifica- 
tion of some sincere minds, and that in this view 
they ought not longer to be suppressed. 

The difficulty with her parent did not entirely 
cease, till, in 1760, the church had acknowledged 
her giftin the ministry of the Word: when a 
committee of two men and two women was ap- 
pointed to acquaint her with the conclusion to 
which her friends had come. These Friends 
hesitated about going to Rebecca’s residence, and 
thought of communicating with her by letter: — 
but solidly considering the subject, they were 
most easy to go in person, and share with her 
whatever was to be borne on the occasion. The 
interview was in the presence of Mary Jones, 
and, after a time of social intercourse, a season 
of silence ensued, in which the object of the visit 
was stated. After their departure, her mother 
said to her—* Your friends have done all that 
they can for you—they have placed you upon 
the pinnacle ; now take heed to your steps, for 
if you fall, great indeed will be the fall.” From 
this time they lived harmoniously; her mother 
became reconciled to her being a Friend, and 
her natural disposition seemed softened. The 
school increased, and afforded them a comfortable 
maintenance; and, afler the decease of her 
mother, she entered into the business of teaching 
more extensively, in connection with Hannah 
Cathrall, the latter attending to the sewing depart- 
ment in a separate room. 

It might be laid down as an axiom, that none 
but 2 philanthropist is fit for the office of a 
teacher. Its responsibilities would be poorly 
wielded by him who should perform the task 
solely as a mode of acquiring the means of sub- 
sistence. R. J. had remarkable qualifications 
for imparting knowledge, for training the youth- 
ful mind, developing its powers, alluring it into 
the paths of true pleasantness and peace, and 
superintending the progress of a ‘religious, 
guarded education.”” Having, as we have seen 
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in the commencement of her career, made cove- 
nant by sacrifice, she was not likely to be guided 
in her vocation by mercenary motives; on the 
contrary, she performed the service with good 
will and in singleness of heart, ‘as to the Lord 
and not to men.’’ She was moreover possessed 
of a commanding dignity, and a facility for en- 
forcing salutary discipline, which enabled her to 
illustrate the Apostle’s injunction to Timothy, 
“let no man despise thee.” ‘Thus she was 
eminently success{ul as a preceptor, obtaining a 
hold not only upon the affections and respect of 
her pupils, but also upon the confidence of their 
parents; so that she was often applied to by 
some of these to aid them with advice in impor- 
tant movements in life, in framing their wills, 
and in various ways. In such cases, though dif- 
fident of her own powers, she was a kind, ready 
and wise counsellor. 

The following rules for the observance of her 
pupils in school and elsewhere, were conspicu- 
ously placed in R. J.’s school room ; and whilst 
they may fail to interest some readers who have 
not been similarly engaged, they will probably 
commend themselves to a sufficient number to 
warrant their introduction. The mind of the 
candid reader will be carried back to the time 
in which they were written; and whilst it would 
be unreasonable to expect to see them, in every 
respect, such as would now be framed, it will be 
well, in judging of them, to reflect what dignified 
characters were trained under their strict ad- 
ministration. 


Rules of conduct for girls at school, &c. 


Ist. Never absent yourselves from school, 
unless good reasons can be assigned, to the satis- 
faction of your mistress. 

2d. Be always silent at your business, so that 
your voices shall not be heard, unless when you 
are saying your lessons, or speaking to your 
mistress; hold no discourse with your school- 
mates during the hours of business, without 
your mistress’s permission, unless to ask some- 
thing relating to your learning, which must be 
done in a low voice. 

3d. Make all your speeches to your mistress 
with due respect, observing cheerfully to perform 
her directions with dispatch, according to your 
ability. If a stranger should speak to you, give 
a modest and ready answer, standing up and 
turning your faces towards them respectfully, 
taking your seats again, and silently apply to 
your business, 

4th. Behave yourselves always in an humble, 
obliging manner to your schovulmates, never pro- 
voking one another, contending or complaining 
about frivolous matters, but courteously use the 
word please, or some soft and obliging ex- 
pression, when you ask anything one of the 
other; and observe to make some grateful return 
for any little kindness received, never returning 
injuries, but learning to forgive, showing by an 
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exemplary deportment how all oug 
have. r 

Sth. Never tell a lie knowingly, nor ysp 4 
name of God irreverently, or in vain; mock = 
the aged, blind, lame, deformed, idiots, p),, 
not in the stréets, or ever for gain; ion 
sticks, stones, dirt, snow-balls, or anything ., 
any person; revile none, utter no indecent ¢y. 
pression, and return no affront toany youmay mem 
with, but according to the best of your kn ; 
ledge, demean yourselves in a modest, eiy)| 
plaisant manner to all. 

6th. Let your language be the plain langysy, 
and spoken with propriety everywhere.  ~" 

7th. Be not forward to divulge anything psx 
in school, nor jeer those who have been oe». 
rected, lest it should happen to be your oy, 
ease. 


—.. 
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Alt Home. 


8th. Before you rise from your beds, obserys 
to offer a mental petition to Divine Provideyoe 
for protection from evil and danger the following 
day, not omitting at the same time a grail) 
acknowledgment for the benefit of your res: 
observe also the same reverence at lying down, 
returning humble thanks for preservation throug) 
the various incidents of the day. 

Yth. Observe to use a cheerful and realy 
compliance to all your parents’ commands, wi) 
becoming resignation to their will—never 2d. 
dressing or approaching them without honour 
and respect; neither be loud in voice or laughter 
in their company, or before any of your supe- 
riors, nor forward to talk in their presence; ye 
always returning ready and modest answers 
to their questions: never intrude yourselves 
upon them when alone, or with company ; if you 
are necessitated to speak with them, appear with 
good manners, and be sure to whisper, and with: 
draw unless desired to stay. 

10th. Make all your addresses to your 
brothers and sisters with humility and good man- 
ners, using the word Prease, &c. ; and in like 
manner to the meanest servant, that your 
good example may induce them so to beliave 
to you. 

If you are necessarily where the servants are, 
give no ear to their jesting or idle talk, muc! 
less join with them, but always choose the com- 
pany of such whose conversation is most 1i- 
proving in the best things. 


At Table. 


11th. Be not forward to sit down at tabie 
before the rest have taken their places, espec!2' 
your elders or superiors; when seated, be D0! 
eager to fall to your victuals like the brute 2 
mals, but first observe a solemn retirement © 
mind to the Supreme Giver of them. Be no! 
talkative or offer to carve, or ask for yourselves 
but wait till you are served. Find no fv! 
with your food, or its dressing ; but sit upng™’ 
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hearts, making you vessels of honour to his 
praise. ‘This is the sincere desire of your 


friend, R. J. 


(To be continued.) 


soberly with silent attention, ready to 
—_ any questions that may be asked of you; 
bariog eaten moderately, rise from table without 


noise, moving away your seats; withdraw if 
sirangers be present, unless desired to stay. 

































At places for Worship. 


12th. When you attend meetings for Divine 
worship, observe to be present at the times ap- 
sinted precisely, entering the place soberly and 
without noise in walking or otherwise, so as not 
) distarb the meditations of those that are met; 
«hen seated, make no disagreeable scraping or 
rubbing of your feet against the floor or seat, nor 
yse any unbecoming gestures or motions with 
any part of your bodies to disturb or offend any 
person, by biting your nails, pinching your 
‘ngers, lolling, stretching, yawning, spitting, 
vating about, or by any other means, but sit at- 
entively and erect in a decent composure of 
body and mind, secretly desiring to be favoured 
by our Heavenly Father with a proper dispo- 
sition of mind to offer to him spiritual and ac- 
ceptable worship, and to be enabled to practice 
what good advice you may hear, giving diligent 
attention thereto, that your behaviour may not 
only be grateful to that Divine Being that made 
you, but also well pleasing to your parents and 
friends; when the meeting breaks up, rise not in 
a hurry, nor be impatient to be gone, but rather 
think it a favour to be admitted upon such 
solemn occasions to sit with your elder Friends, 
respectfully noticing them as you pass along, 
showing no haste to leave their company. 


R. J. tro B. S. anp S. Sansom. 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 10th, 1759. 


Respected Frienps,—lIt has been upon my 
mind ever since | heard of your intentions for 
England, in a great deal of good will, with desires 
for your welfare every way, to communicate in a 
few lines what I think quite necessary to ob- 
serve. I have remarked some young men on 
their return from abroad, seem, as it were, swal- 
lowed up with the prospect of those transient, 
glaring views, which may have been presented 
to their minds relating to visibles: which dispo- 
sition | would have you guard against, and bear 
in mind that you are of the youth of Philadel- 
phia, many of whom are greatly beloved by 
their Maker as wellas Friends. I wish that you 
may not only gain experience in worldly things, 
but that you may know the Stay of youth and 
the Staff of old age near your spirit in all com- 
pany and places, whereby you may witness ex- 
perimentally a growth in grace and in the saving 
knowledge of God our Saviour, and may adorn 
our holy. profession by a circumspect, steady 
conduet, not only amongst the faithful, but 
amongst whomsoever your lots may be cast; 
and may know the Reprover, Refiner, Sanctifier 
_ Comforter, (which is no other than the 
“pirit of Christ,) to operate effectually in your 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INSANITY AND CRIME. 


Among the physical evils to which our race 
is liable, there are no others so deplorable as the 
maladies of the mind ; and yet it is probably true 
that those who are labouring under mental dis- 
eases, usually receive less sympathy from their 
friends and acquaintances than any other class 
of physical sufferers. For every effect there 
must be a cause ; and if we search for the origin 
of the neglect and aversion with which, to a 
comparatively recent period, persons afflicted 
with insanity have been generally treated, we 
shall unquestionably find that one principal 
cause is the usual apparent perversity with 
which insanity is accompanied. It is well 
known that the language and conduct of maniacs 
are generally such as to excite abhorrence, when 
compared with the standard which we justly 
apply to the words and actions of uninjured in- 
tellects. We judge of the conduct of the maniac, 
as we are accustomed to do in relation to those 
who are in the full possession of their moral and 
religious susceptibilities. 

The term by which insane patients were 
formerly designated, is very expressive of the 
aversion with which they were regarded. ‘They 
were termed demoniacs, and appear to have been 
frequently permitted to run at large, to the mani- 
fest danger of others, and serious injury of them- 
selves. Even the Babylonish monarch, when 
he lost the use of his reason, was driven from 
the habitations of men, compelled to pick his 
subsistence from the herbage of the field, and 
exposed to the vicissitudes of the season, till his 
hairs were grown like eagles’ feathers, and his 
nails like birds’ claws. ‘The pious reader will 
no doubt reflect that this was a judgment di- 
vinely brought upon Nebuchadnezzar for his 
tyranny and pride; yet it is evident it was ef- 
fected by depriving him, for a time, of the human 
understanding, and reducing his intellect to a 
level with that of the brute creation. ‘The nar- 
rative also illustrates the manners and opinions 
of the age and nation. 

In the estimates that may be formed of the 
nature and operation of mental diseases, it is not 
surprising that great diversity of sentiment 
should arise. The action of the intellect is of so 
intricate a character, even in its most healthy 
condition, as to be necessarily but imperfectly 
understood. As the intellect is not cognizable 
by any of the senses, and is perceived only by 
the actions to which it gives rise—as mental dis- 
order is frequently experienced where bodily 
disease is not visible to the common observer, 
we are naturally inclined to consider insanity, in 
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its various forms and degrees as something es- 
sentially different from the disorders of the cor- 
poreal organs. Besides, the obvious predomi- 
nance of the passions, and the apparent perver- 
sity of the will, by which active mania is fre- 
quently accompanied, very readily suggest the 
convenient solution, of an inexplicable difficulty, 
that the subject is possessed of an evil spirit.* 
The researches of modern physicians, how- 
ever, have led to the conviction that disorders of 
the intellect, whatever form they may assume, 
originate in the diseases or maleconformation of 
the brain.t ‘The heads of idiots are usually 
much smaller than those of persons possessing 
ordinary capacities. And it is observed that 
they seldom live to the middle period of life.t 
When the head is thus obviously defective, the 
subject is usually considered hopeless, and in- 
capable of cultivation.|| ‘There are, however, 
some instances on record, of persons who mani- 
fested, during the years of childhood, a want of 
intellectual development, which might have been 
readily mistaken for idiocy, who by proper cul- 
tivation, were raised to respectable stations in 
life. The subsequent case is related by Dr. 
Wigan, apparently from his own observation. 
Of the lad in question he says: “At the age of 
sixteen he could not count ten, except by rote, 
for if interrupted in the series he was compelled 
to recommence; and if five shillings were put 
into his hand, and he made to return two of 
them, he could not possibly tell how many re- 
mained. He was carefully and tenderly watched 
by judicious parents, and a discreet medical ad- 
viser. No attempts were made to force open 
the bud, and thus risk the destruction of the 
rose; the intellect slowly and gradually im- 
proved—motives were gradually and carefully 
presented to him, such as would have stimulated 


* The reader will please to observe, that the writer 
has no design to bring into question, or subject to phi- 
losophic investigation, the cases, so frequently men- 
tioned in the evangelical history, of persons possessed 


of devils. The narratives of the sacred historians are 
fully and unhesitatingly believed. It is, however, ob- 
servable from those narratives, that the demoniacs 
were sometimes, if not always,insane. Thus the man 
out of whom the devils were departed, was sitting at 
Jesus’ feet, clothed and in his right mind. Luke 8: 35. 
On the other hand, the appearance, or imagined appear- 
ance, of insanity was referred to demoniacal possession. 
When our Lord told the Jews that he had power to lay 
down his life and take it again, many of them exclaimed, 
He hath a devil and is mad; why hear ye him. John 
10; 18, 20. 

t By this the writer does not mean to assert that the 
brain is the original seat of those diseases by which 
the intellect is deranged. It is well known that in- 
sanity frequently arises from the suspension or derange- 
ment of the ordinary functions quite remote from the 
organs of thought. But wherever the disease may 
originate, it does not appear to disorder the intellect 
until it has been transferred to the brain. 

{ Ray’s Medical Jurisprudence. 

| Schools for the education of idiots are in operation 
in France, of which some account will probably appear 
in a future number of the Review. 
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the exertions of a child of four years of ao 
the indulgence of the pleasures of the palate «., 
made contingent on the acquisition of iat 
lessons; as he advanced, other lessons ... 
higher motives were substituted, and thy. « 
employed four or five years of quiet and op, 
study. Every month showed improves, 
and at the age of twenty-two he was on 4 ;.. 
level, not certainly with men of his own ¢la...; 
that age, but with other persons of inferior 
stations and neglected education. Abou: ¢., 
and twenty the process was aided by a yiryo,. 
attachment, the highest of all merely hy)... 
motives, and at seven and twenty he was a cleye. 
man, At thirty he became eminent in the 4). 
partment he had selected—has since mae . 
splendid fortune, and enjoys a dignified reir. 
ment and the respect of a large circle of eleva. 
companions. Here was a brand plucked fp . 
the burning.”’* 

We are not informed whether the cranium 
exhibited any symptoms of deficiency in thy 
quantity of brain; nor are we told whether iy 
apparent imbecility was general or not, though 
it seems probable it was. ‘The case is noted jy 
this article merely to suggest the expediency of 
reasonable efforts at the development of intellec 
even in cases of apparent imbecility. The pri- 
mary object of the essay is to trace the connection 
between insanity and crime, and to apply the 
principles elicited, to the question of penal in. 
flictions. 

Without any attempt at a scientific invest. 
gation of the nature or causes of mental derange- 
ments, to which the studies of the writer have 
never rendered him adequate, it will be taken for 
granted that insanity, in its various forms and 
shades, is the result of physical disorders. The 
diseases, however, from which insanity springs, 
are not unfrequently of so disguised and intricate 
a character as to elude the discernment of the 
most skilful observer. In some cases a post 
mortem examination discloses the existence of 3 
condition of the brain, not discoverable by other 
means, but which accounted for conduct not pre- 
viously explicable. 

In some instances derangement appears and 
disappears by sudden alternations. Dr. Rush 
mentions a female, formerly a patient of his, who 
“‘on the 27th of March, 1792, was suddenly 
seized with derangement on her way from 
market. She rambled for two hours up and 
down the city, and at length was conducted to 
her own house. The moment she looked 
around her she recovered her reason, nor did 
she relapse afterwards.” He adds: “1 have 
known one clergyman, and heard of another, 
who were deranged at all times, except when 
they ascended the pulpit, in which place they 
discovered, in their prayers and sermons, all the 
usual marks of a sound and correct mind. I once 
Oe a ee ce Te ise 

* Wigan’s Duality of the Mind. 
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ai ytended a judge from a neighbouring state who 
4s rational and sensible upon the bench, but 
vonstantly insane when off it."* 

One curious result of disease which is some- 
mes experienced, and which may or may not 
be productive of insanity, is the supposed ap- 
sparance of objects which actually do not exist. 
The following account is given by N icolai, a 
bookseller of Berlin, of his own experience. 

«At ten o’clock in the forenoon, my wife and 
ive snother person came to console me; I was in 
us reat perturbation of mind, owing to a series of 
yeidents, which had altogether wounded my 
ver moral feelings, and from which I saw no possi- 
de. pility of relief; when suddenly I observed, at 
a the distance of ten — from me, a figure of a 
re. deceased person. I pointed at it, and asked my 
e( wile whether she did not see it. She saw no- 
mh thing, but being much alarmed, endeavoured to 

compose me, and sent for a physician. The 
m figure remained some seven or eight minutes, 
he and at length 1 became a little more calm. In 
he the afternoon, a little after four o’clock, the 
th figure which I had seen in the morning again 
in appeared. I was alone when this happened: a 
of circumstance which, as may easily be conceived, 
Mt, was by no means agreeable. I went therefore 
i to my wife’s room and related it; but thither 
also the figure pursued me: sometimes present, 
r sometiines absent, but always the same standing 
ls figure. After 1 had recovered from my first im- 

pression of terror, I never felt myself particularly 

agitated by these apparitions, as I considered 
e- them to be, what they really were, the extraor- 


to me in many cases involuntarily, as if they 
had been presented externally, like the pheno- 
mena of nature, though they certainly had their 
origin internally. At the same time I was 
always able to distinguish, with the greatest 
precision, phantasms from realities. 1 never 
once erred in this, as I was in general perfectly 
calm and self-collected on the occasion. I knew 
perfectly well when it only appeared to me that 
the door was opened and a phantom entered, 
and when the door really was opened and any 
person came in.”’ ‘These figures appeared to 
Nicolai when alone or in company, or even in 
the street, and continued to haunt him for about 
two months. At last they disappeared ; some# 
times returning for a time, and for the last time 
while he was writing an account of them. 

Nearly similar hallucinations were experi- 
enced by Dr. Bostock, of which he gives the 
following account: 

“T was labouring under a fever, attended with 
symptoms of general debility, especially of the 
nervous system, and with a severe pain of the 
head, which was confined to a small spot situated 
above the right temple. After having passed a 
sleepless night, and been reduced to a state of 
considerable exhaustion, I first perceived figures 
presenting themselves before me, which I imme- 
diately recognised as similar to those described 
by Nicolai; and upon which, as I was free from 
delirium, and as they were visible for three days 
and three nights, with little intermission, | was 
able to make my observations. ‘There were 
two circumstances which appeared to me very 
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e dinary consequences of indisposition: on the| remarkable: first, that the spectral appearances i . 
i contrary, | endeavoured as much as possible to | always followed the motion of the eyes; and th 
d preserve my composure of mind, that I might| secondly, that the objects which were best de- Ae 


e remain distinctly conscious of what passed 
, within me. I observed these phantoms with 
e great accuracy, and very often reflected on my 
e previous thoughts, with a view to discover some 
t law in the association of ideas, by which these 
a or other figures might present themselves to the 
t imagination. ‘The figure of the deceased person 
never appeared to me after the first dreadful day, 
vut several other figures showed themselves 
alterwards very distinctly ; sometimes such as I 
kuew, mostly, however, of persons I did not 
know ; and among those known to me were the 
semblances of both living and dead persons, but 
mostly the former; and I made observation that 
‘cquaintanees with whom I daily conversed never 
‘ppeared to me as phantasms—it was always 
such as were at a distance. 

“When these apparitions had continued for 
some weeks, I could regard them with the 
: greatest composure. I afterwards endeavoured, 
; ‘t my own pleasure, to call forth phantoms of 

several acquaintance, whom I, for that reason, 
‘epresented to my imagination in the most lively 
manner, but in vain. ‘The phantasms appeared 


—. 


fined and which remained the longest visible, 
were such as I had no recollection of having 
previously seen. For about twenty-four hours 
I had constantly before me a human figure, the 
features and dress of which were as distinctly 
visible as that of any real existence, and of 
which, after an interval of many years, | still 
retain the most lively impression; yet neither at 
the time nor since have I been able to discover 
any person whom I had previously seen who 
resembled it. 

“During one part of this disease, after the 
disappearance of the stationary phantom, I had 
a very singular and amusing imagery presented 
tome. It appeared as if a number of objects, 
principally human faces or figures on a small 
scale, were placed before me and gradually re- 
moved, like a succession of medallions. ‘They 
were all of the same size, and appeared to be 
all at the same distance from the face.’’* 

Here was evidently a deranged perception, 
although the understanding was not so far af- 
fected as to mistake the phantasms for realities. 
But we may readily conceive that the same dis- 
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* Medical Enquiries on diseases of the Mind. * Wigan, page 70 to 74. 
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ease which presented these illusive phenomena | that he had been frequently punished for 


to the brain of a patient who was otherwise | conduct, and though he alwa 


sane, if it had acted on a weak or disordered 


realiiies. And we may reasonably infer, that 
those tales of apparitions, by which the ignorant 
and superstitious are sometimes both amused 
and alarmed, are not, in all cases, sheer fabri- 


cations, but the results of diseased perception, | were adopted, but the animosity bee: 
|deep and inveterate, so that the |j 
| younger was endangered. 


acting on feeble or disordered minds. 

One of the most distressing, though very 
common forms, in which insanity is manifested, 
is the total change in the affections. Those 
who were the objects of the fondest attachment 
are frequently regarded with the greatest aversion. 
Persons of exemplary piety not unfrequently 
become disgustingly filthy and profane in their 
language. Instances sometimes occur in which 
insanity is manifested by actions, while nothing 
is suffered to escape the lips inconsistent with 
sober rationality. Mental alienation is .some- 
times exhibited by a marked propensity to acts 
of mischief; and in such cases the unhappy 
patient is very likely to be punished for his 
misfortune. 
character before it has been clearly marked by 
any other symptoms of insanity, and especially 
if it breaks out into any act of an aggravated 
nature, the consequence is very likely to be 
the punishment which the opinions of the world 
have assigned to the criminal. 

The following case furnishes a striking illus- 
tration of this change of affection from a physi- 
cal cause. A gentleman engaged in the higher 
departments of trade had two sons, whose ages, 
when their history begins, were respectively ten 
and five years. ‘Their fondness for each other 
was the common topic of conversation among 
their acquaintances. When separated for a few 
hours, they appeared miserable; and when 
walking together, the arm of the elder was 
placed round the neck of the younger. When it 
was thought necessary to send the elder from 
home, for the purpose of education, the children 
were both so unhappy; their loss of appetite— 
their sleeplessness at night and rapid waste of 
flesh—alarmed the parents, and they were 
brought together again. Their joy upon meet- 
ing was excessive, and their healih and spirits 
soon returned. ‘The experiment was again 
made, with a similar result, and the parent re- 
solved that it should not be repeated. 

The two boys were now sent to school to- 
gether, (probably a boarding school,) where the 
elder watched over the younger with the solici- 
tude of a parent, and permitted no boy to asso- 
ciate with him whom he did not entirely ap- 
prove. ‘This kindness was reciprocated by an 
attachment rather filial than fraternal. Atlength 
the parent was informed by the teacher that the 
elder boy had begun to exercise a very unrea- 
sonable and tyrannical authority over his brother ; 
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: | ment, he quickly relapsed into his former ha)... 
intellect, might have produced impressions, | ‘The attachment of the youn oe 
which would have been readily mistaken for | bated, and he used all the 


ger continued yp. 
: art he Possesse, , 
revive the fondness of his brother. [he ine 
position of parental authority produced Be be : 
/mauent amendment in the conduct of the elder 


boy. Severe punishment and long incareer,:, . 
{Me More 


le of the 
é Sull he did po: 
| appear insane, in relation to any other subject, 
His mind was torpid, though apparently rations) 
when not roused by the presence or name of 
brother. At the age of fifteen he became de 
_lently attached to a female who was more thay 
double his age, and who was the mother o: 
several children, some of them older than hip. 
| self. At this time his paroxysms became frip}y. 
ful; yet the presence of the object of his attach. 
_ment would at any time restore his tranquillity, 
As he now appeared rapidly sinking ini 

| idiocy, it was concluded, as a doubiful expedient 
in a desperate case, to apply the trephine and 


When the disease assumes this | take away a portion of the skull, where there 


was a slight depression. ‘This being done, i 
was found that a spicula of bone was growing 
from it and piercing the brain. He recovered, 
resumed his attachment to his brother, and le- 
came indifferent to the lady. The diseas 
which caused these terrible results originated in 


/a blow on the head with a round ruler at school.’ 


Here was moral insanity evidently arising from 
_a physical cause. 
The following is a forcible illustration of in- 
moral conduct, arising from a diseased braun. 
“A gentleman had risen by long and exemplary 
service to the head of an office, in which he had 
many younger persons under him. He exer- 
cised a. paternal control over his subordinates, 
_and was extremely respected by those who 
knew him. His salary was ample; he had no 
‘family to maintain, and his expenditures did not 
absorb half his income; but his excessive be- 
nevolence always kept him poor. His cov 
versation was remarkably dignified, and as re 
served as was compatible with the unusual be- 
nevolence of his disposition. About the age 0! 
sixty he gradually became light and garrulovs in 
his conversation, so as to excite a suspicion that 
he had been drinking. He met with many 
rebuffs from the persons under his command, 
but this did not diminish his indecorous levity. 
Months passed away, his language still grown 
worse, till it became highly disgusting. ‘Three's 
of exposure and actual complaints gave 4 te" 
porary check, but his conduct and conversation! 
soon became still more gross and disgusting : "" 
consequence of which he was dismissed {rom 
his office. 
TE aa ie a eee 
* Wigan, p. 191. 
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jestitute, and wandered about the country with- 
out aim or object. At the end of two or three 
months he was found in a remote part of the 
‘ingdom, dead on a dunghill, where it is sup- 
nosed he had laid himself down for warmth. 
From the state of his stomach, it is probable that 
want of food was the immediate cause of his 
death; but upon examining the interior of his 
skull, there. was found extensive softening and 
disorganization of the left cerebrum, and the 
other was not free from disease.’’* E. la 
(To be continued. } 





CHEMISTRY OF SUMMER. 
(Concluded from page 604.) 


The circulation of vegetable blood, termed sap, 
is involved in obscurity ; and the substance itself 
cannot be accurately analysed, as it seems impos- 
sible to obtain it in its normal state. Its evapo- 
ration from the leaves, after it has traversed the 
sem and branches, is enormous. A large sun- 
flower was discovered to have lost one pound 
four ounces, and a cabbage one pound three 
ounces, in twenty-four hours. The drooping ofa 
plant in a hot day is caused by this evaporation 
trom the leaves being greater in proportion than 
the suction of water by the roots. Supply the 
moisture for which it faints, and the patient will 
revive. 

The radieles which drink from the earth that 
vivifying water which is to be elaborated into sap 
are sO minute in their terminal fibres, as to be 
difficult of detection, even by a microscope. If 
injured in transplanting, their functions are pro- 
portionably impaired. It might be supposed 
that, ona very dry dusty day, these functions 
would be completely suspended ; but in fact the 
earth is so bad a conductor of heat, that extreme 
aridity prevails only on the surface. On the 
hottest day, if you remove a few inches of the 
dry and sandy soil, you arrive at moisture. In 
like manner the atmosphere is never anhydrous, 
orentirely devoid of watery vapour; although 
orcasionally it may be dry enough to have a dis- 
tressing effect both upon animals and vegetables. 
lhe Vapour, partially withdrawn from particular 
localities, is collected elsewhere in clouds, which, 
floating between the sun and the earth, prevent 
the direct transmission of solar heat. When 
these aggregates complete the genial work by 
filling in showers, it is curious to remark the 
burst of perfume that comes from the fainting 
plants, 

That the earth is a bad conductor of heat, is 
shown by the comparative coolness of a draught 
of water drawn from a deep spring in summer, 
and the comparative warmth of water from the 
“ame source in winter. ‘The temperature of the 
Water, in point of fact, is nearly the same at both 
tlaneit EET eS a ks 
* Wigan. 
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Having made no provision, he was utterly | seasons; and at a depth of 100 feet, that of the 


earth is the average temperature of the climate, 
differing of course with the latitude. At Wadso, 
in Lapland, the average is 36°, at St. Petersburg 
40°, in England 52°, at Paris 54°, at Rome 61°, 
and at Cairo 70°. The reception of heat by the 
earth is the cause of a phenomenon which is often 
regarded with surprise. ‘This is the tremulous 
motion of objects regarded across a tract of dark- 
coloured land on a hotsummer day. “The land 
becomes exceedingly hot by absorbing the solar 
rays, and imparts heat to the air incumbent on 
itS surface; the air so heated becomes lighter, 
and ascends, whilst a colder and heavier portion 
descends, so that the solar light, in traversing a 
medium of such unequal density, does not pass 
through with steadiness, but is distorted, or bro- 
ken, or refracted, and the rays coming to the eye 
of the observer with irregularity, the objects con- 
sequently appear distorted.” 

The formation of clouds, and the fall of rain, 
have not been explained ; but chemistry comes 
to the conclusion that rain does not consist of 
solid globules, but of myriads of hollow vesicles 
of water, like soap-bubbles. Were it otherwise, 
the clouds could not hover above our heads as 
they do; for a drop with a diameter of a thou- 
sandth part of an inch would acquire, from at- 
traction of gravitation, a velocity of nine or ten 
feet per second. And the clouds, we know, do 
not merely hover, but are carried from the lake 
or sea which gives them birth into the inland 
country, or to the tops of mountains. 

The air, however, always contains the vapour 
of water in suspension ; and this invisible vapour, 
when its temperature falls, either by sudden lo- 
eal rarefaction, or by contact with cold surfaces 
of the earth and waters, becomes visible in the 
minute drops of water termed mist. ‘The heat 
requisite to raise and sustain this vapour is not 
equally dense throughout the atmosphere, be- 
cause the atmosphere becomes thinner as its dis- 
tance from the earth increases, “ Suppose a cu- 
vic foot of air contains a certain amount of heat, 
equally diffused throughout its elementary and 
compound constituents, and capable of affecting 
the thermometer to a given degree; if this vol- 
ume of air be compressed to one-tenth of a cubic 
foot, of course there will be ten times as much 
heat concentrated into that tenth as there was, 
and the thermometer would indicate a rise of 
temperature. On the other hand, suppose the 
cubie foot of air to be expanded to ten cubie feet, 
the heat would be so diffused throughout such 
volume, that the thermometer would indicate de- 
pression of temperature, or, in other words, the 
air would feel coid.”” ‘The cause of the air being 
denser, and therefore warmer, as it approaches 
the earth, is simply that it bears the superincum- 
bent load of the rest of the atmosphere, and is 
pressed, as it were, into smaller compass. 

This explains the diminution of heat as we as- 
cend a lofty mountain; the air becoming rarer 
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and rarer, or, in other words, more expanded, till 
not unfrequently the watery vapour it contains 
condenses in mist, or congeals as snow. “ Air, 
in rising from the level of the sea, becomes nearly 


1 degree colder for the first two hundred feet of 


ascent, and altogether about 50 degrees colder in 
rising fifteen thousand feet; thus water would 
freeze at this elevation even near the equator, 
where the temperature of the low plains is at 
least 80 degrees. ‘This is the reason why the 
summits of lofty mountains are covered with per- 
petual snow, and the height at which it occurs is 
called the ‘snow line,’ or ‘line of perpetual 
congelation.’”’ 

The conversion of water into vapour—that is 
to say, the process of evaporation—requires 
heat; and the substances by which this heat is 
imparted of course become cold. ‘Thus in India 
they have sometimes curtains instead of windows; 
and these being sprinkled with water, a rapid 
evaporation reduces the temperature ten or even 
fifteen degrees. Even in England, in very hot 
weather, relief is. sought and obtained by sprink- 
ling water on the pavement before our houses. 
Porous earthenware vessels are used for wine- 
coolers on the same principle. Being dipped in 
water, they imbibe a considerable quantity by 
capillary attraction; and as this gradually evapo- 
rates on the vessel being removed into the air, 
the wine-bottle within contributes a portion of 
heat towards the process, and becomes cool itself 
in the same ratio. For the same reason, it is 
dangerous to remain in wet clothes, the evapo- 
ration lowering the animal heat of the body below 
its natural standard. Exercise, on the other hand, 
by inciting the evolution of animal heat, supplies 
the unusual demand, and diminishes the risk in 
proportion. When too much heat is produced 
by exercise, the evaporation from the body is 
condensed in sweat; and when this is checked 
by a cold draught of air, waterproof clothing, or 
other causes, the most serious consequences en- 
sue. A fine cambric handkerchief applied to the 
brow gives great relief, because its fine fibres are 
at once a good conductor of heat, and have a 
strong capillary attraction for moisture ; whereas 
a cotton handkerchief, having neither of these 
advantages, produces rather a sensation of heat. 
“ Accurate experiments appear to justify the con- 
clusion, that the annual evaporation of water 
averages thirty inches ; meaning that the vapour, 
if reconverted into water, would cover the sur- 
face from which it ascended to a depth of thirty 
inches ; then the surface of all the waters of the 
globe being assumed at one hundred and twenty- 
eight millions of geographical miles, nearly sixty 
thousand cubic miles of water would be annually 
changed into vapour.” 


The winds, which are so important to our 
comfort in summer, are caused by the incessant 
disturbance of the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
by heat. ‘The phenomena of land and sea-breezes 
“The solar 


are thus explained by the chemist. 
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sides, producing the land breeze; this js fr. 
quently loaded with unhealthy exhalations fron, 
decomposing vegetation, whilst the sea-breeze js 
salubrious and fresh.” 


by the beautiful season on which we are enter. 
ing ; but they are sufficient to show that the |. 
borious chemist is introduced by his ceaseless 
experiments into at least some acquaintance with 
the sublime laboratory of nature ; and that he is 
led, by this examination, on a minor scale, of the 
properties of bodies, to reason upon the phenome: 
na of the seasons, and to act in some degree as 
an expounder to mankind of the physical plan 
and government of the earth. 
partment of science better adapted than chemis- 
try to plant in the mind a firm belief in the pow- 
er, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator.—Cri/: 


fith’s Chemistry of the Four Seasons. 
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beams are incapable of elevating the teryye.., 
of the transparent water of the ocean, o... 
transparent volume of the atmosphere, by, 9, 
heat the surface of the opaque earth wih a 
facility ; therefore an island exposed to the ee 
eal sun has its soil greatly elevated in tem. 
ture, and communicating heat to the air, 9 «ip, - 
ascending current is produced, whilst other np, 
tions of air from the cooler surface of the 


immediately glide inland to restore the , 
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brium, and this constitutes the sea-breeze. Durine Z 
the night, the surface of the island, no long: sali ? 
ject to the direct influence of the sun, becomes F 
much cooler than the superincumbent air, on) » 
causes it to contract in volume, to become be-. . 


vier, therefore it sinks down, and spreads op .) 


Such are only a few of the inquiries prompted 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 17, 1848. 


The present is the week in which the Yearly 


Meeting of New England is held, and we hope in 
our next number to furnish our readers with an 
account of the proceedings of that body. 





The patience as well as the attention of the 
reader is solicited in favour of the article on 
subject of Insanity and Crime. Of the essay 
question, a small part only is given in the present 
number. The subject is of great importance, a 
justice cannot be done it without occupying co 
siderable space. It will be readily admitted that 
the maladies of the mind are more intensely 
flictive than those which merely affect the organs 
of sense; and of course, those who are deprived 
of their reason, are entitled to our tenderest sy™ 
pathy. We have ample testimony that actions 
usually deemed criminal, and obviously injuries 
to the community, are frequently the result oa 
disordered intellect ; and that the origin of tor 
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is often involved in impenetrable obscurity. 
eae of the writer is to direct the attention 
ii seer and, as far as possible, that of the 
sablic, to the contemplation of the subject, and to 
i scene’ of so modifying the treatment of of- 
foqders, a8, While it furnishes the needful security 
: weciety, shall be properly guarded against the 
,idition of penal inflictions to the misfortune of 
li. neotal derangement. His design is to advocate 
ng she substitution of restorative and preservative ap- 
he sjications, for those of a vindictive character, in the 
= sjministration of penal law. To inoulcate the 
correction of aberrations from moral rectitude, 
jowever they may originate, in a manner which 
humanity, refined and rectified by Christian be- 
sevolence, may fully sanction. The importance 


Pe 


. of the subject will, it is believed, justify the length 

of the diseussion ; and it is desired, that the reflec- 
d tions of the reader may supply the deficiencies of 
[. the writer. 





In our 33d number, we gave the Nineteenth An- 
, qual Report of the Bible Association of Friends in 
; America, which exhibited the efforts of that body, 
within the last year, to promote the circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures. Jt will, no doubt, be satis- 
: factory to many of our readers, to learn, as they 
| will bya brief notice in our present number, that 
a society, associated for a similar purpose, had 
been engaged during the same time, in the exten- 
sve diffusion of the sacred writings. The observa- 
tions of Dr. Pomeroy, respecting the moral and 
physical condition of some of those people to 
whom the Holy Seriptures is almost unknown, pre- 
sent the importance of their distribution in a forci- 
ble light. Yet we should willingly correct the 
Doctor’s phraseology, by saying it was the religion 
which the Bible teaches and recommends, rather 
than the Bible itself, which has produced these salu- 
tary effects. And if the religion which the Holy 
Scriptures recommend, has been productive of such 
momentous results, when so imperfectly main- 
lained, as we must all admit it has been by the 
nations of Christendom in general, what must be 
‘ke consequence of a strict adherence, in all its 
clearness and brilliancy, to the spirit of that re- 
ugion as taught by our Lord and Saviour, and il- 
lustrated by his spotless example ? Surely, if the 
rorld was occupied by genuine Christians, mani- 
‘esting their faith by works meet for the gospel, 
‘his world in which we live would be paradise re- 


ganed, 


Pamapetpata Descrisep.—A small 32mo. vo- 
oa of 72 pages, with this title, has just been pub- 
ished by P, Thomson, of this city, N. W. corner 
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of Sixth and Mulberry streets ; price 25cents. It is 
designed as a guide to strangers and citizens, 
through the city and its environs, It includes a 
small coloured map of the city and adjoining dis- 
tricts; engravings of the Girard College, Fair- 
mount, the State House and Exchange, together 
with a historical outline of the settlement, and 
description of the present condition of Philadelphia. 
It also contains a brief notice of the various estab- 
lishments, ‘charitable, commercial, literary, scien- 
tific and religious, with their localities, by which 
the city and its environs are distinguished. There 
is unquestionably a large amount of local informa- 
tion concentrated in this diminutive volume. 





For Friends’ Review. 
ELIZABETH FRY. 
Notice of the Memoir of her Life. 
(Continued from page 595.) 


Elizabeth Fry, and those who accompanied 
her, arrived in Belgium, near the latter end of 
the Second month, 1840. When in Brussels, 
they visited the King, who “held out both his 
hands to receive her,” and an opportunity was 
thus afforded for free and highly important com- 
munications on various subjects. 

Our friends in early time were not backward 
in embracing opportunities that might present, to 
throw before crowned heads the views they held, 
either in relation to religious matters, or to civil 
government. It is said of Gilbert Latey, that he 
was often among the chief rulers of the nation 
in times of persecution, and that “ his dwelling 
was so evidently in the pure life of ‘Truth, that 
in his visits to those great men, he found a place 
in their minds,”” Who can estimate the nature 
or the extent of the influence of a single hour’s 
intercourse, between the monarch on his throne, 
and such persons as William Allen, Josiah 
Forster, Samuel Gurney, and Elizabeth Fry? 
These were all individuals, not only of religious 
experience, but they had also mingled much 
among men, both in foreign countries and their 
own, and were well qualified to season their 
conversation with the discretion and practical 
truths of their every day life, and with appro- 
priate references to those great Christian princi- 
ples and doctrines, which, the more thoroughly 
they are accepted in their fulness, will the more 
thoroughly develope their wonderful adaptation 
to the redemption of man from the consequences 
of his fall, and their tendency to elevate him to a 
position most conducive to the enjoyment of all 
the substantial privileges of his nature. ‘To the 
writer it is particularly pleasant to contemplate 
such intercourse. ‘The King’s ear is proverbially 
accustomed to the language of the courtier; 
while, as we well know, it is a matter of con- 
science with the simple-hearted and honest 
Quaker to “ speak the truth inlove.”” He would 
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not be likely, from such visitors as these, to| were there in attendance. Dinner are 

announced ; imagine me, the King op o:,..- 
and the Queen on the other, and o 
French to depend upon, but | 
turn the time to account. * * * #°, Ty 
afternoon was very entertaining, the King te 
Queen took us to the drawing-room wins, 
where we were to see a large school of orp), 
protegés of the Queen. I took advantage of 
opportunity, and laid the state of the p,. 
before the King, telling him at the say 
that I had a petition for him which I » 
make before leaving the palace. 


have the realities of life or its duties, disguised 
by a false colouring, nor his responsibilities 
weakened by an attempt to urge upon him the 
prerogatives of his high position. While he was 
honoured as the father of his people, he would 
be reminded that he should rule as one who 
must render an account. He would in every 
sentence have impressed upon him, the inestima- 
ble and inalienable rights of conscience, no less 
than the entire practical character of that funda- 
mental principle in government, which the Eng- 
lish had begun to get a glimpse of six hundred 
years ago at Runny Meade—wiich they still 


more definitively perceived in the revolution of | Joseph withdrew with the King into a p 


1688, and which even yet Princes only recog- 
nise with an indistinctness which should serve 
to convince them, that the plain spoken and 
utilitarian Quaker, is still, as he was when Wil- 
liam Penn so strenuously contended for his rights 
at the Old Bailey, at least a century in advance 
of his age. It is scarcely necessary to put in 


governments are for the people, not the people 
for the government. It is indeed curious, and 
highly interesting, to speculate upon the proba- 
ble consequences of such an interchange of senti- 
ment. We may imagine the truths that would 
be spoken,—the matter-of-fact statements that 
would be presented on the one hand, and the 
conflict of feeling that would be produced on the 
other, by the novelty and unflattering character 
of the views, distinctly, yet respectfully urged. 
When in Copenhagen, in 1841, with her brother 
Joseph John Gurney, and his daughter Anna,—a 
notice of the affecting circumstances of whose 
death, is found on page 409 of this Review,— 
Elizabeth Fry gives a lively description of a 
visit they paid to the King and Queen, which 
we extract. The results of this visit may be 
referred to as corroborative of the views just ex- 
pressed. It is generally believed that to the 
earnest labours of these two Friends with the 
King, is attributable the subsequent abolition of 
slavery from the Danish Colonies in the West 
Indies. “The King and Queen were kind 
enough,” says she, “to invite us ail to dine at 
their palace in the country, on Fifth day ; this 
was a very serious occasion, as we had so much 
to lay before the King—slavery in the West 
Indies—the condition of the persecuted Chris- 
tians here—and the sad state of the prisons. I 
was in spirit so weighed down with the import- 
ance of the occasion, that I hardly could enjoy 
the beautiful scene. We arrived about a quarter 
past three o'clock ; the Queen met us with the 
utmost kindness and condescension, and took us 
a walk in their lovely grounds, which are open 
to the public. We had much interesting conver- 
sation, between French and English, and made 
ourselves understood; -when our walk was 
finished, we were shown into the drawing-room 
to the King, who met us very courteously; several 
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| best, in few words, to express my mind, an 
words the principle to which we allude—that | 
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room, where for about an hour he gave hin ale 
tention, whilst he thoroughly enlarged upon th 
state of their West India Islands. I stayed with 
the Queen; but after awhile went in to them 
and did entreat the ‘King for the poor Baptists in 
prison, and for religious toleration. 1 did py 


very strongly I did it. I gave also Luther's sp. 
timents upon the subject.’ She says, a {ey 
days afterwards, “ We again went into the 
country, to lay all our statements before the 
King and Queen. I read the one about ihe 
prisons and the persecuted Christians ; and my 
brother read the one about the West Indies; we 
had. had them translated into Danish, for the 
King to read at the same time. After pressing 
these things as strongly as we felt right, we e- 
pressed our religious concern and desires fort 
King and Queen.” 

Such visits, when entered upon under a sens 
of religious duty, can scarcely fail to liberalize 
the opinions of the Prince, and lead to ane: 
tended acknowledgement of the rights of the 
subject. May we not also hope that the Ke 
deemer’s Kingdom may be advanced, and con 
sequently man’s permanent happiness increased! 
When Robert Barclay, on the publication ol 
his Apology, was writing so plainly, and «- 
pressing such home truths to Charles II., he e 
forced their authority, and urged their recep 
tion, by the unanswerable appeal, “Tho 
knowest and hast experienced the faithfulnes 
of Friends.” And thus should it ever be with 
him who preaches to others—he should be abe 
to appeal to his own life—his own walk—bs 
own fruits, as an exemplification of the doctrines 
he recommends. 


Passing through Holland into Germany, thy 
visited the settlements of Friends at Mince 
and Pyrmont, with whom, in their trials, they 
were brought into close sympathy, and whom 
they believed to be a Christian people. In 
Berlin, Leipzig, Antwerp, &c., abundant op*™ 
ings for service, both of a religious and polar 
thropic character, presented, which the ince 
tigable industry and zeal of our travellers - 
not allow to pass unimproved. From Amstet 
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— Fry writes, “ When I see how ripe the 
“ids are unto harvest every where, I long and 
* that more labourers may be brought into 
-. most interesting, important, and, may I not 
vy, delightful service; but there must be a pre- 
tion for it, by yielding to the cross of 
"brist, and often deep humiliations and much 
icabasement are needful, before the Lord makes 
much use of US, but above all, we must yield 
ourselves to God, as ‘those that are alive from 
typ dead ;° He will then fit us for His own work 


ine, 
It to in His own way.” 
Mus. At Dusseldorf, “ weak in body, and rather 
ther pw in spirits,” and ready to query to whom 
Vate spould she go? she was enabled to lay hold in 
N ale gith of the belief, that “ with God, all things 
the yw possible,” and she found it in her own ex- 
with perience to be so, for, says she, “ our Lord helped 
em, ys and regarded me”—she could then return 
isin thanks, and “eat her meat with gladness and 
my sinzleness of heart.” 

Rd 


After her return home in the Fifth month, 
oe she received a favourable reply to the address 
a which William Allen and herself had believed 
; it their duty to have presented to the king of 


rs Prussia, When they were in Berlin, and respect- 
e ing which, he had remarked at the time of its 
a presentation, that “ the Spirit of God must have 
re helped them to express themselves as they had 
i done.” She also says, “ There certainly is the 
- most extraordinary opening in the hearts of 


those in authority on the Continent to receive 
me.” 
At the time of the Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
“ don, in the spring of 1841, she accompanied 
Hannah C, Backhouse—whose religious services 
in this country, a few years ago, many of us 
“ well remember—into the men’s meeting, where 
Elizabeth Fry expressed her belief that “if 


a there was more faithfulness at all times and in 
‘d all places—in the Market place—in the Count- 
ing house—there would be preachers of right- 
~ eousness, and there would be judges raised up 
oe as at the first, and counsellors as at the begin- 
r ning; that we should, as a people, arise, shine 
and show that the glory of the Lord had risen 
‘A spon us, and that we should uphold our im- 
ie portant testimonies in the spirit of wisdom and 
“i meekness. I also showed those who were 
=a young, how gently our Lord dealt with us, how 
, He fitted us for. His own work, how He gave 
Us,not the spirit of fear, but of love and of 
ey power and of a sound mind. I also expressed 
en my desire for all those engaged in the discipline, 
ry that their spirits might be covered with charity, 
m that they might seek to restore the offender, re- 
In membering themselves, lest they should also be 
aA ‘empted; and that they might be enabled to 
- “rengthen the things that remain that were 
- ready to die.” 
, It was a remark of John Woolman, that 


“Muan’s happiness stands not in great possessions, 





journeyings. 
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but in a heart devoted to follow Christ ;” and 
thus it evidently appears, believed also Elizabeth 
Fry. In early life she was impressed with the 
conviction that she was not to be “a drone ;” 
well had she borne the impression with her in 
the prime and strength of her day, and now 
that her sun had passed its meridian, and she 
was sensible that the shades of evening were 
beginning to gather around her—hastened _pro- 
bably by a life of unusual exertion and many 
tribulations, she was not satisfied to conclude 
that she could be excused from labouring in the 
field into which she believed herself led by her 
Divine Master, and there industriously employ- 
ing the talent committed to her care. Though 
she shrank from the effort of leaving home, and 
prayed that if the call was not of the Lord, she 
might be made certainly to know it, she again 
believed it right to visit some places on the 
Continent, and accompanied by her brother 
Joseph, she reached Rotterdam the last of the 
Seventh month, 1841. 


The writer does not design, nor is it neces- 
sary, to follow our travellers closely in their 
If we have been at all successful 
in these Volices in giving our readers who have 
not perused the .Memoir of her Life, such an 
idea of her character, her views, and the more 
especial objects of her solicitude, as we have 
desired, they will be able to picture to them- 
selves, much of what actually occurred as she 
passed through some of the principal towns of 
Holland, Denmark, Hanover, Prussia, and Sile- 
sia. Her heart yearned for the welfare of all 
classes, and she endeavoured to help all on their 
heavenward journey, by preaching to them the 
glad tidings of the Gospel of Christ, and reason- 
ing with them “of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come.” In the palace, the 
prison, and the “ little German pot-house,” she 
equally felt the incalculable importance of a 
right improvement of the gifts bestowed upon 
their occupants, well knowing that for that 
which a man hath, and not for that which he 
hath not, he must give an account. Before 
leaving the matters connected wish this journey 
it may be well to state, that Elizabeth Fry’s 
chief object in going to Berlin had reference to 
the prisons in the Prussian dominions. When 
she arrived there, the royal family had gone 
into Silesia, whither our travellers were invited 
to follow them. This was not a light prospect 
to her, for her editors say that she had naturally 
the fear of man deeply implanted in her cha- 
racter; and she feared, lest in her intercourse 
with these noble personages, anything might 
occut, either in herself or her companions, that 
should not adorn the doctrine of God, her Sa- 
viours They had a most interesting meeting in 
the evening at the Countess Reden’s—where, 
by the way, in honour of the English guests, 


they had had apple dumplings for dinner, 
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620 FRIENDS?’ 
‘which were really very nice? The Royal 
family, including the King and Queen, were-in 
attendance, and “the poor Tyrolese flocked in 
numbers. I doubt,’ says she, “such a meeting 
ever having been held before anywhere—the 
curious mixture of all ranks and conditions. My 
poor heart almost failed me ; most earnestly did 
I pray for best help, and not unduly to fear 
man.” Jt was a solemn time.” “She thought 
“the inhabitants of the mountains of Silesia 
the most interesting and curious assemblage of 
persons” she had ever met with. 


In the first month of 1842 she was a guest at 
a Lord Mayor’s dinner. These are splendid oc- 
casions, and we would probably, as a first im- 
pression, be likely to conclude, rather inappro- 
priate ones for the plain, staid, self-denying 
female Quaker preacher to mingle in. The 
great object of Elizabeth Fry’s life, pursued 
with almost unexampled industry from the com- 
mencement of her religious career to its close, 
was to promote in spirit and in truth the re- 
ligion of the New Testament, and to labour for 
the good of her fellow creatures in every way. 
For the great and the lowly she was equally 
solicitous, for she believed that all souls were 
alike precious in the Divine sight. In Eng- 
land—and indeed in all monarchical govern- 
ments—it is extremely difficult for the common 
subject to obtain the ear of the monarch, or of 
those in high stations; and in accepting the in- 
vitation to this dinner, Elizabeth Fry only car- 
ried out her own long-settled plan, “to avail 
herself of the openings.” But let us hearher own 
description of it in a letter to her sister, Lady 
Buxton. 


““ With respect to my Mansion House visit, it 
appeared laid upon me to go, therefore I went ; 
also at the most earnest wish of the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress. I was wonderfully strength- 
ened, bodily and mentally, and believe I was in 
my right place there, though an odd one for 
me. I sat between Prince Albert and Sir 
Robert Peel at dinner, and a most interesting 
time we had; our conversation on very nu- 
merous important subjects. The Prince, Minis- 
ters, Bishops, Citizens, Church, Quakers, &c., 
&c., all surrounding one table, and such a feel- 
ing of harmony over us all. It was a very re- 
markable occasion ; I hardly ever had such kind- 
ness and respect shown me; it was really hum- 
bling and affecting to me, and yet sweet, to see 
such various persons, whom I had worked with 
for years past, showing such genuine kindness 
and esteem, so far beyond my most unworthy 
deserts.” 

With Prince Albert she “spoke very seri- 
ously upon the Christian education of their 
children, the management of the nursery, the 
infinite importance of a holy and religious life ; 
how I had seen it in all ranks of life; no real 
peace or prosperity without it.” 


REVIEW. 
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A few days after the dinner at t, Led 
Mayor’s, she met by appointment th. Ki; 
Prussia, who was then in London, and arr 
ments were then made for him and ete 
visit Newgate the following mornins 
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plan also was for him on leaving the pris = 
see her at her own house at Upton Lane. (. 
the first of the 2d month she writes. « Te 


terday was a day never to be forgotten y hile 

memory lasts. We set off about eleven o'clock 

my sister Gurney and myself, to meet the kin. 
of Prussia at Newgate. I proceeded with 

Lady Mayoress to Newgate, where we y.. 

met by many gentlemen. My dear brother ana 
sister Gurney, and Susannah Corder, being wi) 
me, was a great comfort. We waited 0 Jon» 
for the King that I feared he would not coms. 
however, at last he arrived, and the Lady May. 
oress and I, accompanied by the Sheriffs, went ty 
meet the King at the door of the prison. He 
appeared much pleased to meet our little party: 
and after taking a little refreshment, he gay. 
me his arm, and we proceeded into the prison 
and up to one of the long wards, where every. 
thing was prepared ; the poor women round tie 
table, about sixty of them, many of our Ladiey 
Committee, and some others; also numbers of 
gentlemen following the King, Sheriffs, &. | 
felt deeply, but quiet in spirit—fear of man 
much removed. After we were seated, th 

King on my right hand, the Lady Mayoress on 
my left, I expressed my desire that the attention 
of none, particularly the poor prisoners, might be 
diverted from attending to our reading by t! 

company there, however interesting, but tha! 
we should remember that the King of kings 
and Lord of lords was present, in whose fear 
we should abide, and seek to profit by what we 
heard. [ then read the 12th chapter of Re 
mans. I dwelt on the mercies of God being the 
strong inducement to serve Him, and no longer 
to be conformed to this world. Then I finished 
the chapter, afterwards impressing our all beinz 
members of one body, poor and rich, high an 
low, all one in Christ, and members of one ar- 
other. Ithen related the case of a poor prisoner, 
who appeared truly converted, and who became 
such a holy example ; then I enlarged on love 
and forgiving one another, showing how Chris 
tians must love their enemies, &c., &c. Alter 
a solemn pause, to my deep humiliation and 11 
the cross, I believed it my duty to knee! down 
before this most curious, interesting and mixed 
company, for I felt my God must be served te 
same every where, and amongst all peop’; 
whatever reproach it brought me into. °° 
King afterwards again gave me his arm, #0 
we walked down together: there were diticu 
ties raised about his going to Upton, but he ch - 
to persevere. I went with the Lady Mayor's 
and the Sheriffs, and the King with his af 
people. We arrived first; I had to hastea » 
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., off my cloak, and then went down to meet 
at his carriage-door, with my husband, and 
= of our sons and sons-in-law. I presented 

ret King our eight daughters and daughters- 
Ps (R— C only away) our 
ve gons and eldest grandson, my brother and 
jae Buxton, Sir Henry and Lady Pelly, and 

: Elizabeth Fry—my brother and sister 
Gurney he had known before—and afterwards 

‘sgonted twenty-five of our grandchildren. 
We had a solemn silence before our meal, 
which was handsome and fit for a King, yet not 
atravagant—every thing most complete and 
ice, 1 sat by the King, who appeared to 
ei yy his dinner, perfectly at his ease and very 
happy with us. We went into the drawing- 
~om, after another solemn silence, and a few 
words which I uttered in prayer for the King 
ind Queen. We found a deputation of Friends 
with an address to read to him—this was done; 
ibe King appeared to feel it much. We then 
had to part. 

«The King expressed his desire that bless- 
ings might continue to rest upon our house.” 

The novelty and touching interest of this oc- 
asim, will excuse, in the estimation of our 
raders, the length of its description. Who, 
even in thiscountry, how thoroughly soever re- 
publican his sentiments may be, but must deeply 
wmpathize with Elizabeth Fry—a woman of 
iven sensibilities, and of strong parental attach- 
ments—in the scenes of this day! To have 
around her at such atime fifteen who called 
her mother, and twenty-five of her children’s 
children, was calculated to mellow her heart, 
and prostrate her in acknowledgment of the 
Lord’s tender mercies. U. M. 

(To be continued.) 








pv sister, 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
From the printed minutes, a copy of which 


has been kindly forwarded to the Editor, the 


hllowing extracts are made : 

A report from the Trustees of the Murray 
Fund* was presented and read. It is truly 
acceptable to the Meeting, giving evidence of 
the faithfulness with which the trust has been 
managed, 

The Report to the Yearly Meeting is as 
JLOWs -— 

“In attempting to discharge the responsible 
duties devolving upon them the past year, the 
Trustees of the Murray fund have continued to 
el much satisfaction in the belief that their 
labours are yielding fruit, through the blessing 


*This fund is understood to be derived from the 
bequest of Lindley Murray, late of England, but origin- 
ay of New York ; the principal objects named in his 
"il being to print and circulate books calculated to 
pomote piety and virtue, and to support the truth of 
““ristianity, and to assist the ‘idagell race in education 
tnd other respects, 
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of Him who has said, * In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thine 
hand, for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that.’ 

“The cause of peace has renewedly claimed 
the attention of the Trustees. Between five 
and six hundred copies of ‘ Dymond on War,’ 
have been circulated; and two hundred dollars 
have been paid to the Meeting for Sufferings, to 
aid in the publication and distribution of that 
excellent tract, ‘Considerations on the Law- 
fulness of War, under the Gospel Dispensation.’ 

“Through the agency, in a considerable de- 
gree, of a person acting especially for seamen, 
to whom was entrusted the dissemination of the 
‘ Power of Religion’ amongst them, this valua- 
ble work has been extensively spread. The 
individual writes, that it has continued to carry 
comfort to the sick and dying, and has been the 
means of confirming the faith of the sailor, on 
board many of the ships that have left this port. 

*‘ By a statement from the Book Committee, 
it appears that during the past year, there have 
been printed three thousand copies of *‘ Dymond’s 
Essay on War,’ and seventy-three copies of 
Penn’s ‘ No Cross, No Crown,’ have been pur- 
chased ; also, that one thousand copies of the 
‘ Power of Religion,’ and five hundred of ¢ Mott’s 
Sketches,’ remaining of the edition of last year, 
have been bound and mostly distributed. The 
Committee remark that these volumes have 
been widely spread, and they believe, usefully 
so in various ways, and in far distant climates, 
where they will doubtless exercise a religious 
and moral influence. 

*‘ Donations, amounting to five hundred dol- 
lars, have been made to the Colored Orphan 
Asylum Society. This excellent Institution is 
calculated to call forth much interest and sym- 
pathy. So Jarge an establishment, though con- 
ducted on principles of the strictest economy, 
is necessarily attended with very great expense; 
and it has been with much gratification that this 
assistance has been afforded. 

“ The amount of receipts during the year has 
been two thousand three hundred and thirty-five 
dollars, derivable from the same sources that 
have been stated to the Yearly Meeting in 
former years. The expenditures have been, 
through the Committee on Charity, about one 
thousand dollars, which, with the sums pre- 
viously stated in this report, and smaller dona- 
tions, through the Committee on Colored Per- 
sons, and to Friends’ Sewing Societies of several 
descriptions, whose labours are for the indigent 
not of our Society, comprise nearly the amount 
of receipts.” 


A report was received from the Committee 
appointed last year to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting of Scipio as follows : 

«“ The Committee appointed in the case of 
Scipio Quarterly Meeting; and instructed to 
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endeavour, in the spirit of restoring love, toheal| by the Committee, the opposition 
dissensions, and promote that unity which be-| that it could not be controlled: ‘ 


comes Christian brethren, that the proper sub- 
ordination to the Yearly Meeting may be 
restored— 

“ Report—That five of their number attended 
that Quarterly Meeting in the sixth month last. 


teste 


uU 
“ae | 


and after). 


discussion, the disaffected part of the »,... 
(the clerk being united with the | 
proceed with the business—wholly retaes’. 
the Committee and the authority of th. Veant 

ay : Sa cari 
Meeting : and Friends, finding their oy. 
In consequence of the decease of the clerk of | Support of right order unavailing, gyjoy 


m), Tesolved y 


{V1PUY Pa 


that meeting, it became necessary that one | mained in their seats until those Withdrew fp 


should be appointed at its commencement ; and 
David Thomas being proposed, was united with, 
without objection, and appointed to the service. 

‘The Committee offered the minute of their 
appointment which was freely accepted, and 
the names of those in attendance were entered 
on their minutes; and they laboured according 
to their ability to accomplish the object for 
which they were appointed ; and, though objec- 
tions were made to receiving the document 
containing the names of the Correspondents of 
New England Yearly Meeting, which had, 
some time before, been forwarded to them by 
our Meeting for Sufferings, yet the labours of 
the Committee so far prevailed that the objec- 
tions were yielded, and the document was re- 
corded ; and copies of it were directed to the 
Monthly Meetings for their observance : and the 
hope was entertained that the difficulties, which 
had for some time existed there, would be re- 
moved. Yet the Committtee apprehended that 
the proper discharge of their duty required that 
they should attend the next Quarterly Meeting, 
and, also, the Monthly Meetings of Scipio and 
Hector. And those Monthly Meetings were 
requested to adjourn to times proposed, for the 
accommodation of the Committee. 

“The Monthly Meeting of Scipio first occur- 
red. Six of the Committee were present. At this 
meeting information was received from Scipio 
Preparative Meeting—‘ That the disunity which 
had fora considerable time existed, had resulted 
in the withdrawal of a number of the members 
from that meeting, who had set up a separate 
meeting.’ It was also stated, that several 
members from other Preparative Meetings had 
united with them. None of these were in at- 
tendance at the Monthly Meeting. The docu- 
ment containing the names of the Correspond- 
ents of New England Yearly Meeting had been, 
received and recorded : and the business of the 
Monthly Meeting was conducted in harmony. 

At the Hector Monthly Meeting, seven of 
the Committee attended. At the opening of it, 
on hearing the minutes of the Jast meeting read, 
it appeared that objections had been made to 
receiving the document directed down by the 
Quarterly Meeting, and that the subject still re- 
mained undecided. 


“ The Committee then offered the minute of 


their appointment, but objections were made to 
receiving it; and, though its reception was 
strongly urged by several members, as well as 














ruyter was received at the Quarterly Meetine 
and from information verbally given by one of 
the representatives, it was apprehended that the 
clerk of that meeting, who was also a repr 
sentative, had conveyed the report to the mee. 
of Separatists ; and further inquiry confirmed 
this apprehension. 


conducted with entire unanimity. 


sist Hector Monthly Meeting in the difficulties 
that would be likely to attend it in its reduced 





the meeting house. After which, Fricn, .. 
pointed a clerk for the day, and prone... 
statement of what had transpired, and dir 
it to the Quarterly Meeting. 


pared g 
. 


Glrected 
. . 


and 


At the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 


Elders, those members of it who favoured th. 

orderly proceedings above described, did nos », 
semble with Friends, but held a meetine 
rate from them. 5 


as 


wer 
r° 


“At the Quarterly Meeting for Discip)ip, 


eight of the Committee were in attendanc. 
None of those disaffected members from Hort» 
or those who had withdrawn from the Socio 
at Scipio, were present, but held a meetip 
themselves, not far distant. 


* No report from the Monthly Meeting of 


i 


“ The business of the Quarterly Meeting wa 


“A Committee was appointed to advise and a 


and peculiar situation. And another Committee 
was appointed to extend such care and labour 
in the case of Deruyter Monthly Meeting, « 
might appear necessary. 


« A schism has thus taken place in Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting, and the seceders appear te 
have organized themselves into a separate & 
ciety—holding meetings of their own—calliog 
themselves the Society of Friends—and asw- 
ing for their meetings the names of those {rom 
which they have separated. 


Signed, on behalf of the Committee. 
Tuomas WILL.” 


The contents of the foregoing report engz" 
the very serious attention of this Meeting. * 
was particularly affecting to find that 2 > 
siderable number of the members of that Qu 
terly Meeting, persisting in their insubordinat? 
course, had seceded from it, and had set \p! 
meeting which they called the Quarterly Meets 
ing of Scipio, and also other Meetings. The 
Committee appointed last year was contin, 
and requested to afford such assistance to Friends 


of the Quarterly Meeting of Scipio as theit 
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pull jemand ; and the Committee is requested | clusions, and without anything binding upon the 


» present a full report next year. 


Yearly Meetings. We have appointed to repre- 


The Quarterly Meetings to be held in Canada | sent us, our friends Richard Mott, Thomas 


ys noted in our last week’s number, to be held 
is the following-manner, viz. 

Yonge Street ee Meeting, to be held 
»n Fourth day after the third First-day in Se- 
cond and Twelfth months; and on Fourth-day 
vier the fourth First-day, in the Sixth and Ninth 
sonths, at £1 o’clock. nies: 

second and Ninth months at Pickering. 

sixth and Twelfth months at Yonge street. 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders, the day pre- 
ceding at 11 o’clock. 

West Lake Quarterly Meeting, to be held on 
Fourth-day after the last First-day in Second 
month, on Fourth day after the third First-day 
is Sixth and Twelfth months, and on Fourth- 
jay after the first First-day in Tenth month, at 11 
o'clock. 

Second and Tenth months at West Lake. 

Sixth month at Leeds. 

Twelfth month at Kingston. 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders the day pre- 
ceding, at 11 o’clock. 

On Sixth day morning, a proposition was very 
felingly made in this Meeting, attended with 
jeep solicitude for the welfare of our beloved 
Society, Whether essential benefit might not be 
hoped for, from a united effort on the part of the 
diferent Yearly Meetings of Friends in America, 
in relation to our present tried state. The office 
of Peace Maker was seen to be an interesting one, 
and the promise appended to it still is, “Blessed 
are the peace makers, for they shall be called 
the Children of God.” And after solemn delibe- 
ration on the nature and great importance of the 
object in view, the restoration of the Society to 
that unity and fellowship, that formerly charac- 
terized it, the Meeting decided, with entire 
unanimity, on making an appointment for this 
purpose; and in the hope that our dear friends 
ofthe other Yearly Meetings, who are equally 
interested with us, will respond to the proposi- 
tion, We hereby suggest with great deference to 
their judgment, that if the way opens for it, 
they will make similar appointments, in order 
that such Committees may assemble in one body 
wthe Representatives of the Society, to feel 
ater the mind of truth in relation to this con- 
cera, We trust, that Friends coming together, 
under such feelings as the object contemplated 

can scarcely fail to inspire, and with a deep 
feeling that our dependence for instruction and 
help must be on the Lord, would be humbly 
prostrated before him, It is a Christian privi- 
lege for brethren to meet together, feel and 
‘ympathize with each other in their varied trials, 
and ask counsel of him who is Head over all 
things to the Church. The object proposed, 
though of great magnitude, is nevertheless simple 
‘a its character, unconnected with any precon- 

















Willis, Henry Rowntree, Richard Carpenter, 
Smith Upton, Wager Hull, William F. Mott, 
Paul Upton, Samuel F. Mott, James Brown, 
and James Congdon ;—and we would pro- 
pose that the Friends who may be appoint- 
ed, meet at Baltimore, on the second Second- 
day, in Seventh month, 1849, unless some 
other place more suitable shall be designa- 
ted. It was concluded that the information 
of this concern and movement be alluded to in 
the Epistles,and the Clerk was requested to 
forward copies of this Minute to the different 
Yearly Meetings of Friends in America; and 
also to those of our beloved friends in London 
and Dublin, in the hope that they will unite 
with us in this concern; it being the common 
cause of the Society. 


The important concerns of the Meeting being 


now brought to a satisfactory conclusion, we 
have thankfully to acknowledge that during the 
several sittings of it, Christian harmony and con- 
descension have prevailed, and that in unmerited 


mercy, the favour of the blessed Head of the 


Church has been extended unto us—grateful for 


his goodness, we now take an affectionate leave 

of each other, to meet again in this capacity 

next year, if our Heavenly Father shall so per- 

mit. 

Ricnarp Morr, 
Clerk this year. 


Signed. 





AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The 32d anniversary of that institution was 
held at New York, near the middle of last 
month. . From the report presented by the pro- 
per officers, it appears that there have been dis- 
tributed within the past year no less than 655,066 
Bibles and ‘Testaments, being an increase of 
28,196 over those of the preceding year; and 
forming a total, since the formation of the society 
of 5,780,095 copies. Four thousand more 
copies of Bibles and ‘Testaments have just been 
sent to Mexico. ‘There have been 116 auxiliary 
societies added during the year. 


Besides numerous grants of the Scriptures to 
individuals and to feeble auxiliaries, others have 
been made to the American Bethel Society for 
Boatmen—the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety for Seamen and its Chaplains, —American 
Protestant Society—American Home Missionary 
Society,—American Tract Society,—American 
Sunday School Union,—Methodist Episcopal 
S. S. Union,—Foreign Evangelical Society,— 
Presbyterian and the American Boards of Foreign 
Missions for Indian Tribes. Also, for Oregon, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. Grants of money 
have been made for publishing the Scriptures in 
France, Switzerland, Syria, Persia and India. 
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624, 
Dr. ‘T'yng congratulated the President on the 
discreet manner in which the affairs of the insti- 
tution had been conducted, the perfect unani- 
mity of feeling prevailing among its officers, the 
discretion and moderation exercised by them on 
all points calculated to stir up difference of feel- 
ing, and finally the great efficiency and useful- 
ness of the work in which they were engaged, 
and the flattering prospects of the opening 
year. 

Dr. Pomeroy, of Maine, said: Cross over to 
Europe for a moment, and take your station in 
the Turkish empire. Let your eye range over 
Syria, Chaldea, Armenia, Macedon and Greece, 
where the Bible first came, and where the foot 
of Jesus trod. ‘Through the mysterious provi- 
dence of God the light has long since gone out, 
and darkness has rolled back and rested for 
1200 years over the land. If you will look at 
the real condition of men there, you will see 
how they need the Bible. Ignorant, debased 
and corrupt. Perhaps you have not thought of 
it, but the Bible has an immense power in the 
life that now is. 

Go down among the people of Constantinople. 
There are no roads, no carriages; camels are 
jostling one another in the narrow streets ; men, 
women and mules are all crowded together.— 
‘There are no windows in the houses on the side 
towards the street, unless they are barricaded, 
and why? Because no man can trust his neigh- 
bour.— What I mean to say is, if you can put 
the holy scriptures among the 1,300,000 souls 
there, they may pull down the gratings of their 
windows, and generosity, peace and prosperity 
will dwell there. ‘The Bible would make Leba- 
non a terrestial paradise, if you will only send it 
there. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Po.iticaL.—The Whig National Convention as- 
sembled in this city on the 7th inst., and adjourned 
on the 9th. Gen. Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana, 
was nominated for President, and Millard Fill- 
more, of New York, for Vice President. The 
Presidential campaign being now fairly opened, we 
may mention a third nomination, which has not 
yet been noticed in our paper. The National Con- 
vention of the Liberty Party, held at Buffalo in the 
10th month last, nominated John P. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, for President, and Leicester King, of 
Ohio, for Vice President. 


Concress.—A joint resolution for the adjourn- 
ment of Congress on the 17th of next month, has 
passed the House of Representatives. 


Mexico.—It appears thatthe Treaty has been 
ratified. Official intelligence to that effect is said 
to have been received at Washington. Arrange- 
ments were making in Mexico, for the withdrawal 
of the American army. 


Evrore.—Dates from Liverpool are to the 27th 
ult., by the Acadia. Trade generally seems dull ; 
cotton has still further declined, and breadstuffs 
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crops continue to present a very promisinse rm 
ance, both in Great Britain and Ireland, Th." 
of Lords has oa the Jewish Disab” 
by a majority of five. The trial of Mitehw 


the crown and government security bil]. »,, 
in Dublin on the 26th. His counsel mat, 
bold speech in his defence, denouncine ».. 
under which Mitchell had beenarraigned +... 
ing the condition of Ireland, strongly eo,,), te: 
the conduct of the English Government 1... 
her, and asserting the right of the people a 
against the Government. He was frequently into, 
rupted by the court, but insisted on his fou . 
proceed. The latest report was that the jyro 
returned a verdict of guilty. France appears to} 
generally quiet. In adebate on the subject Ps. 
land, in the Assembly on the 23d, Lamartine maj, 
an impressive speech in defence of the pacisic i» 
eign policy of the Provisional Government, an 
ing armed interference in behalf of Poland... 
the Italian insurgents, unless the latter shoy!) ».. 
quest it, supporting the policy of friendly remos. 
strance in favour of Polish independeuce, a 
urging the importance of general peace. Thos: 
remarks were received with loud applause, an} 
the subject was referred to the committee oy ‘. 
reign affairs, with a resolution virtually approving 
the views of Lamartine. The committee oy +. 
constitution is said to have agreed on the follow, 
provisions. A President of the Republic, ani, 
single Chamber, to be elected every three years, by 
universal suffrage. The magistracy, includ 
judges of all courts, to be also triennially electaj 
y the people, on the same day with the elections 
for President and Representatives. A decree fur 
the banishment of Louis Philippe and his ami) 
is reported as having passed the Assembly on the 
26th, by.a vote of 632 to 63. Some disturbances 
took place in Vienna on the 18th, and the Emperor 
having secretly left the city the same evening, a 
attempt was made to get upa Republican move. 
ment, but this was suppressed. The ministers an 
nounced that the Emperor had only departed o 
account of his health. At the last report, hus re 
turn was hourly expected, and quiet appears wv 
have been restored. A rebellion has broken ox 
in Greece. Treviso, in the Venitian territory, has 
been invested by the Austrians, but still held out 
at the last accounts. The combined Sardinaa 
and Neapolitan fleet had arrived at Venice. A 
terrible massacre took place at Naples on the 15t 
It appears that the King teedendet of the Parla 
ment that on their opening they should toke aa 
oath which they considered inconsistent with the 
concessions previously made, and according'y ¢ 
manded a modification of its form. The hes 
having refused, and ordered out the troops, \2 
Natioual Guard erected barricades. It is sav! that 
the King then consented to the opening of Pari 
ment without any oath, but the National Guat 
demanded further concessions, among which ¥ 
the abolition of the Chamber of Peers. A treme 
dous conflict then commenced between the troy 
and the National Guard, and the lazzaroni ot 
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city being offered the plunder of the houses, '* 
part with the troops, massacred the Guardsane te" 
families in every quarter, and pillaged and bume 
many of their houses. The Guards were oth 


overcome, after a long and bloody combat. ** 
city is represented as presenting a horrible appe** 
ance after the contest. 








